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PRANA AND APANA 

George William Brown 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky 

Much confusion reigns in regard to the meaning of the two 
words prdna and apdna. One set of scholars, led by Bbhtlingk, 
understands prana to have meant originally inbreathing, and 
apdna to have meant outbreathing. Another school, following 
Deussen, insists that originally prana meant outbreathing and 
apdna inbreathing. All agree that in later times these two words 
may mean air located and functioning in the upper and lower 
parts of the body respectively. The object of this paper is to 
inquire what grounds there are for supposing that the words ever 
have meanings different from their current meanings. 

First, the words may be considered from an etymological stand- 
point. It is always assumed that prdna and apdna were the first 
of the group of breath-words to appear, and that, consequently, 
whenever they are used together, they mean inbreathing and 
outbreathing. This is a mere assumption which has no evidence 
to support it. On the contrary, the evidence is against it. Of 
the five breath-words, prdna alone appears a few times in the 
Rig- Veda; apdna is not found, but the compound verb apdniti 
is found a single time in a very obscure passage. The word 
prdna seems to have the general meaning of breath, which it 
may always express. The other four words, apdna, vydna, 
samdna, and uddna, appear simultaneously in the Atharva and 
Yajur Vedas. If then, prdna and apdna mean inbreathing and 
outbreathing, what sort of breathing does the equally old vydna, 
to say nothing of samdna and uddna, represent? It is nowhere 
suggested that vydna, which is very common in the Vedas, means 
holding the breath or non-breathing; it is always looked on as 
air, and usually moving air. The terms samdna and uddna are 
less common than the other words, yet they too mean moving 
air. This makes it doubtful whether we can translate the breath- 
words by breath, expiration, respiration, conspiration, perspira- 
tion — inbreathing, outbreathing, upbreathing, throughbreathing, 
and the like — as Whitney does in his translation of the Atharva- 
Veda (AV. 10. 2. 13; 11. 8. 4; etc.). 
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Etymologically, it is extremely difficult to conceive of either 
prana or apdna as meaning incoming breath. Both pra and apa, 
as is well known, imply outgoing activity, the distinction being, 
when they are contrasted, that pra implies a forward activity, 
and apa an activity directed backward. Apart from these 
breath-words, I know of no instance in composition where apa 
is translated 'in.' I believe that such a force is equally strange 
to pra, tho its use as an intensive would be more apt to lead to 
such a use than the narrower apa. 

The related compound verbs add very little to clearing up the 
subject. The explanation yak prdniti sa pranah, yo 'pdniti so 
'pdnah is typical of many passages, where any meaning that 
would suit the noun also suits the verb, and the usage is simply 
that of a denominative. A confusing element is sometimes intro- 
duced by the efforts of Hindu commentators to clear up the 
meanings of such words. Compounds of svas, especially ucchvas 
and nihsvas, are used in the exegesis, and as both these words 
may mean either inbreathing or outbreathing, any interpretation 
based on them has to be received with a great deal of caution. 

Leaving the etymological field, we may consider the breath 
words inductively. The current conception of the meaning of 
prana and apdna is thus set forth in a Hindi glossary to the 
Amarakosa: hrday ke vdyu kd nam, prana; gudd ke vdyu kd 
nam, apdna, 'the name of the air in the heart (thoracic region), 
is prana; the name of the air in the region of the lower intes- 
tines is apdna.' According to the same authority, samdna is 
located in the navel, uddna in the neck, and vydna circulates 
thruout the entire body. Both the location and the functions 
of these airs are the same as what is taught in some of the earlier 
Upanishads, as will be shown later. It should be noted that 
these words are not primarily action-nouns here; they refer 
primarily to air located in different parts of the body. The 
problem before us is to find out how far these ideas, at least in 
regard to prana and apana, may be traced. 

I wish first to quote a few references from the commentary 
on the Atharva Veda. On AV. 2. 16. 1 we find prdg urdhva- 
mukho 'niti cesfata iti pranah; apd 'niti avanmukhas cestata 
ity apdnah, that is, prana, directed upward, breathes forward; 
apana, directed downward, breathes back or away. On AV. 7. 53 
(55). 2 we find : Prdnititi pranah, nasikdvivardd oahir nirgacchan 
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vayuh. Apdnitlti, apandh, hrdayasya adhobhdge samcaran vayuh. 
That is, 'Prdna is the air which passes out thru the nostrils,' 
apdna is that which circulates in the part below the heart (or 
the lower part of the heart) . ' This seems to be the fundamental 
distinction thruout. The heart is the center, and directional pre- 
fixes pra and apa indicate the. direction taken by the respective 
breaths, with the heart as a center. In the commentary on AV. 
18. 2. 46, prdna is described in essentially the same way. It 
further says, antar gacchan (vayuh) apdnah. If the commen- 
tator had meant that apdna was incoming breath, he would prob- 
ably have said dsaran instead of gacchan, in order to balance the 
nihsaran used in connection with prdna. Moreover he follows 
by describing vydna as in between, madhyasthah, breathing the 
food to all parts of the body. Hence we have as before, prdna 
in the upper part of the body, going forth from the heart as a 
center, apdna within the lower parts of the body, and vydna in 
between them. Antar must be taken here to refer to the bowel 
region ; cf . antra, intestine. 

The scholiast on T. S. 1. 6. 3. 3 has, Eka eva vayuh sarlragata- 
sthanabhedat kdryabheddc ca prdnddindmabhir bhidyate. Sthd- 
nabhedah kaiscid uktah: 

Hrdi prdno gude 'pdnah samdno ndbhisamsthithah 
Uddnah kanthadesastho, vydnah sarvasariragah. iti. 
Ucchvdsanihsvdsdu prdnavydpdrah. Malamutrayor adhahpata- 
nam apdnavydpdrah: 'A single air penetrating the body is dis- 
tinguished by prdna and other names according to difference 
in locality and function. Concerning difference in locality it is 
said by some : 

Prdna is located in the heart, apdna in the lower intestines, and 

vydna in the navel ; uddna is located in the region of the 

throat, vydna penetrates the entire body. 
The function of prdna is inbreathing and outbreathing. The 
function of apdna is the ejection of ordure and urine.' Cer- 
tainly the meanings of the two words are brot out very distinctly 
here. The passage in T. S. 1. 1. 6 is a little less clear, but the 
meaning can be harmonized with this. But Caland, in ZDMG 
1901 pp. 261 ff., does not do this — he is busy trying to prove that 
apdna means inbreathing. He also quotes from Rudradatta on 
Apas. Srauta Sut. 12. 8. 6, Pranatd, bahirgatavdyund; apdnata, 
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pratydhrtavdyuna. The meaning is not that apdna is inbreath- 
ing, but that it is the functioning of air which has been drawn 
within the body. Caland fails to note that the very next words 
are vydnatd, madhye dhdrayatd, indicating that vydna is placed 
between the two other airs. His other citations tend to prove 
that apdna is air located in the abdominal regions rather than air 
entering the lungs. In his anxiety to prove his thesis, he takes 
nihsvasati to mean inbreathing, but anunihsvasati to mean out- 
breathing. He notes tho that avdniti is used in the sense of 
apdniti (as it is in S. B.) Of course this makes the case stronger 
for considering apdna as the abdominal breath. 

Deussen, trying to prove that apdna is inbreathing, relies on 
a single passage from Safikara. Manifestly, before accepting 
this we ought to examine all the references of Sankara to this 
word. His scholion on Prasna Up. 4. 3 throws no light on the 
subject. But on Ch. Up. 5. 13. 1, 3, he describes prdna as the 
special air located in the forward chamber of the heart and 
breathing forward, while apdna is in the posterior chamber and 
breathes downward, and carries off the excrements. It may be 
mentioned here that heart, hrdaya, is a term of wide significance 
in the Upanishads, including the lungs and probably some other 
organs as well as the heart. There is no other word for the 
human lungs in all Upanishad literature. 

On Brh. Ar. Up. 1. 5. 3 Sankara teaches that prdna, as an 
activity of the heart, functions in the mouth and nose; apdna 
functions downward, carrying off the excrements. With these 
statements agree his comments on Brh. Ar. Up. 3. 4. 1 ; 3. 9. 26 ; 
Prasna 3. 4, 5 ; 4. 3 ; Katha 5. 3. 

The scholiast on Ch. Up. 1. 3. 3 is the one on which Deussen 
relies. It reads, Yad vai purusdh praniti mukhandsikdbhyam 
vdyum bahir nihsdrayati sa prdndkhyo vdyor vrttivisesah. Yad 
apdniti apasvasati tdbhydm eva antardkarsati vdyum so 'pdno 
'pdndkhyo vrttih. It seems reasonable to suggest that this pas- 
sage ought to be interpreted in the light of what the same writer 
clearly says in other places, and that we ought to understand 
antar here to refer to drawing the air into the interior of the 
body, and not to have reference to mere inhaling. To do this 
will be doing no violence to the meaning of the particle or the 
passage. 
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Turning to the Upanishads, which are the most important writ- 
ings for our purpose, we take first the late Yoga Upanishads. 
These recognize from five to fourteen special breaths, to each of 
which a name is given and a function assigned. In many cases 
imaginary arterial systems have been devised wherein these airs 
circulate. Prdna is always the chief breath, being just what we 
mean by breath in English. Apana is regularly a special air 
(vdyuvisesah) which carries off the excrements. Prdna is in 
the heart, mouth and nose; it goes to the navel and there meets 
with apana, which circulates in the lower intestines, thighs, abdo- 
men, and lower parts of the body generally. (Sand. 1. 4; Srlj. 
4. 23 ff. ; Tris. 75, and numerous others.) The airs meet in the 
navel, instead of the heart, in these books, because to the yogins 
the navel, and not the heart, is the center of the body and the 
system of breaths. Very numerous passages speak of drawing 
up apana and uniting it with prdna, thus restraining both — one 
of the chief exercises in Yoga. 

The Atharvana "Upanishads, published by Roer and translated 
by Deussen, form an older class than those just mentioned. They 
have less to say about the breaths than either the earlier or the 
later "Upanishads. Still, the locality of the breaths is discussed 
in Amrtabindu 35 ff . Prdna is in the hrdaya, or heart and lungs, 
apana in the gudd or lower intestinal region. Samdna is in the 
navel, uddna in the neck, vydna diffused thruout the body. All 
the other statements in these Upanishads conform to this classifi- 
cation. For instance, apana is used in Garbha 1 for the rectum, 
and in Samnyasa for the navel, showing how fixed was the idea 
that the air apana dwelt in the lower part of the body. 

Taking up an older class of Upanishads, we find a description 
of the vital airs in Mait. 2. 6. Prajapati tries to enter the body, 
but can not do so until he divides himself into the five vital 
airs. Of these, prdna is the one which rises upward, urdhvam 
utkrdmati. Apana moves about below — avail sarhkramati. 
Apana can not mean inbreathing here, for it is said to receive 
the refuse of the food eaten. It is evident that the directional 
prefixes pra and apa are here used with relation to the heart; 
prdna rises above it and apana circulates below it. The very 
■earliest systematic description of the breaths is found in Prasna 
2. 3, and is quite similar to the above. Prdna as king gives 
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orders to the other breaths, assigning them to different parts of 
the body. He retains for himself the seven openings of the head, 
mouth, nose, eyes, and ears, assigns to apana the lowest parts of 
the body, pdyu and upastha. The other airs are treated as usual. 

It is clear therefore that in the time of Prasna, which is fairly 
early, prana meant air in the parts of the body anterior to and 
above the heart, while apana meant air below and posterior to 
it. Eeasons for this were twofold. First vital activities were 
supposed to be carried on by air. Because the functions of the 
stomach, bowels, and kidneys were so different from those of the 
lungs, the air operating in these parts was considered a different 
one from that operating in the upper part of the body. Second, 
air or gas is actually present in the viscera, and we can not 
imagine a time when the Hindus were not cognizant of the fact. 
Apaniti is just the word we should expect for the passage of this 
air ; it was so used and no other word seems to have been used. 
It would seem that the movements of the abdomen connected with 
breathing were associated with apana, while the observation of 
the settling of the abdomen after death, the activity of the 
bowels, and other phenomena occurring after the cessation of 
respiration — things easily noted in connection with both human 
beings and sacrificial animals — would have fixed the idea, in an 
earlier age than that of the Upanishads, that this special air was 
a peculiarly vital one, and carried on its activities, at least in 
some cases, even after prana had departed, and hence was in a 
measure independent of it. 

In this connection we may note Ait. Up. 1. 4; 2. 4; one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, of the Upanishads. Prana bursts 
forth from the nostrils of the primal man. From the navel comes 
forth apana, and from apana death. From this same Upanishad 
we learn that Prajapati tried to grasp food with prana and vari- 
ous organs, but was unable to do so. He succeeded with apana. 
So we find the idea fixed at the beginning of the Upanishad 
period, that prana is the air in the nasal region, and apana the 
air in the abdominal region. 

In no literature older than Prasna is there a systematic descrip- 
tion of the breaths, but there are many valuable hints. Katha 
3. 3 can be satisfactorily explained only on the basis of what 
has been said above. Urdhvam prdnam unnayati, apdnam 
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pratyag asyati, madhye vamanam asinam, visve deva upasate. 
It is evident that this dwarf whom all the gods worship is seated 
in the midst of the body, the heart, sending prana forward, and 
apana in the opposite direction. 

Both Brh. Ar. and Ch. recognize the five breaths, but do not 
try to define them. Their indirect testimony confirms what the 
later Upanishads testify, since in several passages prana is corre- 
lated with directional words which mean upwards or forwards, 
while apana is always associated with words meaning downward 
or back, implying that these breaths function in those directions. 
The disputed passage in Brh. Ar. Up. 3. 2. 2 is the only one 
in the entire range of Upanishad literature which does not agree 
with the idea that apana is the breath in the lower or abdominal 
parts. Deussen relies on it as his chief passage in proving that 
apana means inbreathing. The passage is, prano vai grahah, so 
'panendtigrahena grhito 'panena hi gandhan jighrati. Even 
Deussen is compelled to admit that this passage is corrupt, and 
the mistake is not due to the original writer (Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, Bng. Trans, pp. 277, 278). The reasons for emend- 
ing the passage are, first, it does not conform to the norm of the 
seven otherwise exactly similar passages immediately following 
this. Second, it makes apana mean both sense of smell and odor, 
which is nonsense. Third, as the passage opens with prana as 
a graha or sense, prana must necessarily do the smelling. 
Fourth, it identifies prana and apana; this may be done when 
apana is one of the five prdnas but at no other time. Hence 
Boehtlingk, on grounds independent of the meaning of prana 
and apana, correctly emends the passage by supplying gandhena 
in the first and pranena in the second place where apana appears 
in the above citation. This makes prana the breath which pre- 
sides over smelling, agreeing with Kaus. 3. 6. 7, which states that 
by prana one attains all odors. Ch. 1. 3. 2 also states that the 
nasal prana smells both good and bad odors. 

!§ankara's explanation from the comm. on Brh. Ar. Up. is 
instructive, and tells us how such a passage might be preserved. 
He begins by saying, as he does on Ch. 1. 7. 1, and Kena 8, 
that, as a matter of fact, prana is the sense of smell — prana iti 
ghranam ucyate. He then goes on to say that as odor is con- 
veyed by apana, apana is used here instead of odor. Then by 
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implied metonomy, since some odor is apana, it is said that one 
smells all odors by apana. This is a characteristic bit of Hindu 
mental gymnastics. 

The conclusion from the Upanishad passages is that, except 
in this one questioned and undoubtedly corrupt passage, prana 
always means thoracic air or breath, and apana abdominal air 
or breath. The heart, or in some cases the navel, is the center 
from which breath activities are reckoned. 

Not much can be learned from the Sutras. Par. Grh. Sut. 1. 
19. 4, quoted by Caland to prove that apana means inbreathing, 
is better interpreted in the manner here suggested. Making 
prana mean outbreathing and saying that one enjoys food with 
it, is nonsense. Prana operating above the heart and swallowing, 
and apana producing smell, give clearer sense. 

Passages in Aitareya Brahmana agree with this. Others in 
the Satapatha Brahmana are of the same tenor. In S. B. 7. 1. 
2. 14 the avan pranas clearly exercise excretory functions. 
Avan prana in this book is equivalent to apana. Prana enters 
into the other airs. (11. 5. 3. 8-10.) This implies that the air 
for all the breaths is drawn into the body as prana. In many 
cases the airs are correlated with directional words, prana always 
being associated with words implying a locality before the center, 
and apana with words implying a locality back or below. 8. 5. 
1. 14 is quite clear when prana is understood as thoracic and 
apana abdominal breath. For with prana one drives off the evil 
in front and with apana the evil behind. The only place in the 
Brahmanas which is not in harmony with this is Jaim. Up. Br. 
1. 18. 5, where we have the expression that one smells with apana. 
This occurs in a version of the several times repeated story of 
the gods overcoming the asuras by singing the udgitha with 
prana. As this account differs in this respect frpm the accounts 
in Brh. Ar. Up. and Ch. Up. as well as from another account of the 
same event in the Jaim. Up. Br. itself, it is open to grave sus- 
picion. Otherwise it may be explained by the same sort of verbal 
gymnastics we have seen Sankara use. In another passage in 
Jaim. Up. Br. we must translate with Oertel, 'He does not exhale 
an evil odor with apana', and not with Caland, 'He does not 
smell an evil odor' (JAOS 15. 243; ZDMG 1901, 261 ff.). 

Understanding prana to mean thoracic and apana abdominal 
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breath makes several passages in the Atharva Veda clearer. 
Thus 13. 3. 4, yah prdnena dyavaprthivi tarpayati, apdnena 
samudrasya jatharam yah piparti, should be translated, 'Who 
satisfies heaven and earth with the breath from his lungs, who 
fills the belly of the sea with his abdominal breath. ' Since vydna 
is quite common in this Veda, and all the other common breaths 
are known substantially as in later times, there is every reason 
for thinking that the breath words were defined in the time of 
the Atharva Veda substantially as they are today. The only pas- 
sages which give any trouble with this interpretation are those 
passages where apdna is used in the plural, but this trouble would 
occur whatever meaning is given to apdna. 

The conclusion is that prdna and apdna should consistently be 
translated as thoracic and abdominal breaths respectively. This 
is to be maintained because of the etymological signification of 
the words, referring respectively to air anterior to and posterior 
to the heart; because the assumption that one word means 
inbreathing and the other outbreathing has nothing to warrant 
it; because when these meanings are suggested, equally great 
scholars take opposite views, suggesting that both sides may be 
wrong ; because, after prdna, the other four breath words appear 
simultaneously, with well defined functions and localities; 
because these meanings are explicitly attested by both old and 
recent authorities, distinctly implied in the most ancient writ- 
ings, and nowhere seriously contradicted; and because they fit 
practically every instance where the words occur, and do not 
involve one in contradictions and changes. 



